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A Challenge to the Acutest Intellects Among 
Research Scientists 


Danret L. Marsn, Chancellor of Boston University 


In Dean Duncan E. Macdonald’s 
article, “Why Research — What Re- 
search— How Research,” which 
appeared in the December issue of 
the Boston Universiry GRADUATE 
JournaL, he pointed out that “our 
work in socio-psychological fields has 
created a national consciousness 
that results in movements directed 
toward seeking optimum utilization 
of the human being in our society. 
Yet our problem is that all programs 
of a progressive society are interim — 
except the mores upon which that 
society is founded — and the con- 
tinued progress of that society is 
based upon and developed from the 
new values established through re- 
search.” His whole article is well 
worth reading, but let me stop here 
to deplore the fact that technological 
invention has outrun social inven- 
tion. Mankind has not been able to 
distinguish between real progress 
and progress in things; that is, be- 
tween moral progress and progress 
in gadgets and conveniences. 

Much that passes for research is 
not research at all, but simply re- 
classification of familiar knowledge. 
Furthermore, some real research is 


of no human use. For instance, 
what would be the value in discover- 
ing through historical research what 
color of suspenders, if any, were 
worn by Macbeth? And what differ- 
ence would it make if someone 
should find out through scientific re- 
search the length of the antennae on 
the head of the Paleozoic cockroach? 
But let me suggest a subject for re- 
search in psychology and sociology, 
in history and antiquities, in eco- 
nomics and government which 
should challenge the keenest intellects 
to be found in our universities. That 
subject is the real cause of war — not 
the alleged causes of the various wars 
of history, but the real cause of war, 
and how to remove the cause. 

One does not need to be a Pacifist 
(which I am not) to condemn war 
as the summation of all villainies; as 
organized insanity; as the greatest 
social sin of history; as the recrudes- 
cence of the jungle. Wise old Benja- 
min Franklin, in a letter to Quincy, 
declared that “there never was a 
good war nor a bad peace.” 

Man has made unbelievable prog- 
ress in his dominion over the earth. 
The mind of man has wrought mar- 
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vels and miracles in discovering and 
comprehending the laws of nature, — 
which laws can be understood only 
because they are the product of 
mind, the Mind which we call God. 
Thus man is able to understand and 
interpret the musical score that we 
call the cosmos. He has been so suc- 
cessful in bringing perceived partic- 
ulars under appropriate concepts 
that he can talk authoritatively 
about the composition and move- 
ments of the stars that are millions 
of light years distant from our earth. 
By patient research and the power 
to render its findings intelligible, 
man has brought fulfillment to Ten- 
nyson’s vision in ‘“‘Locksley Hall” 
when he 


“Saw the heavens filled with 
commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly 
bales,” 


and he has released the unspeakable 
power of the atom. Through undis- 
courageable research in the fields of 
medicine, man has conquered the 
pestilence that stalks in darkness. 
But the tragical thing is that the 
most horrible pestilence of all time, 
war, is still the terror by night, its 
missiles still fly by day, it is still the 
destruction that wastes at noonday, 
and though a thousand will fall at 
the side of research and ten thousand 
at its right hand, yet no science of any 
name has been able, through re- 
search, or otherwise, to point the 
road to universal and permanent 
eace. 

Why has man who has been suf- 
ficiently intelligent to make so much 
progress in other fields been so utter- 
ly stupid and inadequate in the field 
of human relations? With all his 
boasted intelligence and progress, he 
is, at this point, no better than wild 
dumb animals that “nourish a blind 
life within the brain.” Perhaps our 


research scientist will start by study- 
ing wild animals. Have you seen 
Walt Disney’s amazing motion pic- 
tures portraying the life of insects, 
and beavers, and bear, and water 
birds? Have you seen the colored 
motion picture of the “Sea Around 
Us”? If so, you have doubtless noted 
that the one common denominator is 
that all the creatures are forever 
eating, and they are fighting among 
themselves about things to eat. I am 
not a Freudian psychologist, but I 
am of the opinion that any research 
that would look toward showing 
mankind the way to settle disputes 
without resorting to the rude arbitra- 
ment of atomic bombs would have 
to take account of the fact that the 
lower animals apparently fight more 
about things they want to eat than 
about anything else. Certain of the 
male of the species fight to the death 
at the rutting season; but there is no 
such wholesale and universal fight- 
ing over anything else as over food. 
Perhaps it is not so much appetite as 
an inarticulate and unconscious fear 
that they might starve if they cannot 
gobble up everything in sight. 
Edmund Burke, in his “Vindica- 
tion of Natural Society,” says that 
“a meditation on the conduct of 
political societies made old Hobbes 
imagine that war was the state of 
nature,” and Jonathan Swift re- 
marks that “Hobbes really proves 
that every creature lives in a state of 
war by nature.” Machiavelli, using 
the word “prince” to mean every 
state or government, said that “war 
should be the only study of a prince.” 
Cowper countered by saying that 
war was “a game, which, were their 
subjects wise, kings would not play 
at.” I suppose Cowper means that 
if the common people were wise, 
they would not fight. Is that not 
true? If the common people of Ger- 
many and France and Britain, of 
Italy and Russia and the United 
States, and all the rest of the peoples 
of the earth were really wise — all 
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of them really wise — would their 
governments play at war? 

Much effort is put forth to make 
war humane. If ever there was any- 
thing grotesque undertaken by the 
children of men, it is the attempt to 
make war humane. It cannot be 
done! War is brutal and brutalizing. 
The only logic there is to war is the 
death of your opponent and the 
seizure or destruction of his prop- 
erty. Whenever one nation uses a 
new implement of death and de- 
struction, the other nations deck 
themselves in robes of self-righteous- 
ness to denounce the army using the 
new device, but as soon as they know 
how, or can get it, they themselves 
use it. Would research show that one 
way to have the nations stop all war 
would be for all of them frankly to 
say that they have no intention of 
trying to make war humane, that 
they are going to make it as terrible 
as possible, killing innocent and 
guilty alike, wiping out all the 
peoples of the earth except them- 
selves, — seeming to forget that each 
nation can now be wiped out by 
those whom they are planning to 
wipe out! 

Sallust, the Roman historian who 
was born some eighty years before 
Jesus was born, called his readers’ 
attention to the fact that “‘it is always 
easy to begin a war, but very difficult 
to stop one, since its beginning and 
ending are not under the control of 
the same man. Anyone, even a 
coward, can commence a war, but 
it can be brought to an end only 
with the consent of the victors.” 

Apparently the only method that 
mankind trusts for preventing war is 
preparation for war. In this, they 
show that they have learned nothing 
from history; for preparedness for 
war has always eventuated in war. 
History shows no exception to this 
fact. Militarism is not a cure for war. 
Woodrow Wilson, in his speech at 


West Point in June, 1916, said: 
“Militarism does not consist in the 
existence of any army, nor even in 
the existence of a very great army. 
Militarism is a spirit. It is a point of 
view. It is a system. It is a purpose. 
The purpose of militarism is to use 
armies for aggression.” Wilson was 
one of the greatest historians Ameri- 
ca has ever produced. His words de- 
serve careful consideration. One 
might add to what Wilson said the 
conviction of Bernard Shaw, namely: 
that “military service produces moral 
imbecility.” 

Here is the subject I present for 
research, for the solution of a prob- 
lem which the experience and his- 
tory of mankind would seem to indi- 
cate is more difficult than the quest 
of nuclear fission. It is the intellectu- 
al, the patient, the persistent, the 
undiscourageable, and, let us pray, 
finally successful research for the 
way in which the inhabitants of this 
earth can live together without try- 
ing to push each other off the planet! 

This project is worthy of a sub- 
vention by one of the great founda- 
tions, or by the United States Gov- 
ernment, or by the United Nations. 
I understand that the United States 
appropriated two billion dollars for 
the research that resulted in the 
atomic bomb. What I have pro- 
posed above is much less vague and 
much more valuable than the quest 
for the atomic bomb was when re- 
search for it was started. Let not the 
vagueness that generally enshrouds 
the quest for the permanent and 
universal eradication of war, nor the 
difficulty in precisely focusing the 
proper scientific knowledge and 
method upon the subject, estop us 
from finding the solution to this 
most pressing problem confronting 
human society. As Shakespeare 
makes Brutus say to Cassius in 
Julius Caesar, “Till then, my noble 
friend, chew upon this.” 


Notes on the African Research and Study 
Program 


FRANK L. SwEETSER, JR., Associate Professor of Sociology 


Staff Member Appointed 

Daniel F. McCall, CLA 1949 and 
Ph.D. candidate at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the staff of the African Re- 
search and Studies Program to col- 
laborate with Professor Brown in 
planning and research during the 
Second Semester, 1953-1954. During 
the next academic year, 1954-1955, 
Mr. McCall will also serve as In- 
structor in Anthropology, and will 
offer a course in “Peoples and 
Cultures of Africa” in the College of 
Liberal Arts and the Graduate 
School. Mr. McCall has just re- 
turned from a two-year period of 
teaching and research in Africa, 
where he carried on a study of ur- 
banization in Koforidua, the Gold 
Coast, under a Social Science Re- 
search Council grant, and served as 
Instructor in Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Liberia, Monrovia, Liberia. 
Mr. McCall is married, and has one 
child, who was born in Liberia. 


Expansion of Quarters 


The Program has now expanded 
its facilities to include the entire 


first floor of 154 Bay State Road. 
This expansion adds a_ spacious 
room which will serve as a reading 
room for students in the field who 
wish to consult the wide selection 
of books in Dr. Brown’s personal 
library, and provides desk space for 
two members of the staff. From time 
to time in the future, exhibits relat- 
ing to the work of the program will 
be on display here. 


Visit to West Africa 

Professor St. Clair Drake, Director 
of the African Studies Program at 
Roosevelt College, who has been 
participating in the Boston Univer- 
sity Program during the past semes- 
ter, is now visiting West Africa, 
where he expects to do some teach- 
ing and some preliminary research 
work during the next several months. 


Book Review 


Miss Ida Mae Silverman, A.M. 
candidate in Sociology, is the author 
of a review of Horace Miner’s The 
Primitive City of Timbuctoo, which ap- 
pears on page 87 of this issue of the 
GRADUATE JOURNAL. 


Need for Increased Graduate Enrollments 


The educators [attending the fortieth annual conference of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in Cincinnati, Ohio, January, 1954,] were worried 
at the sharp drop in graduate students, caused in part by the normal decline 
in college enrollment, and in part by the drafting of men on the graduate 
level. It was brought out that in some instances men who were completing 
their graduate work were drafted for military service before completing 
their course of studies. 

The nation is sorely in need of experts in the sciences and technical 
fields. Unless the graduate rolls increase sharply, the pinch in trained men 
will be felt before the decade is over. This is particularly true in the field of 
teaching, and in the physical sciences. Unless more attention is paid to the 
enrollment on the graduate level the nation will suffer in both civilian and 
military fields. — Benjamin Fine, New York Times, January 17, 1954 
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Student Research 


Miss Ida Mae Silverman, a graduate 
of the Boston University College of Lib- 
eral Arts in 1953 and now a candidate 
for the A.M. degree in Sociology in the 
Graduate School, prepared the book-review 
printed below in connection with her so- 
ciological studies dealing with Africa. 


The Primitive City of Timbuctoo. By 
Horace Miner. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1953. 


297 PP- 


Horace Miner spent seven months 
during 1940 in residence in the city 
of Timbuctoo in order to do research 
under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council. His re- 
search was designed basically to 
test the hypothesis of Robert Red- 
field that any city, defined by Louis 
Wirth as “a relatively large, dense 
and permanent settlement of socially 
heterogeneous individuals,” would 
exhibit urban traits, i.e., social dis- 
organization, secularization, and in- 
dividualization. 

Timbuctoo has a population of 
approximately 6000 persons dwelling 
within one square mile and consist- 
ing of three distinct cultural groups: 
the Arabs speaking Arabic, the Song- 
hoi speaking Songhoi, and the Tua- 
reg speaking Temajegh. Thus ac- 
cording to definition Timbuctoo is a 
city. 

Dr. Miner in the bulk of his report 
describes culturally “distinct” and 
acculturative factors in each of these 
groups. That is, he undertook an 
ethnographic study of the kinship 
structure, rites of passage, religion 
and magic, ecology, economics, and 
political structure. However, as he 
freely acknowledges, in his selection 
of material Dr. Miner emphasized 
those incidents of conflict which 
tend to support his hypothesis. 

The method of gathering data 


was primarily that of observation 
corroborated by interviews with 
French-speaking natives and with 
others through interpreters. Admit- 
tedly this is not the most satisfactory 
procedure, but these were the limi- 
tations imposed by the situation. A 
community inaccessible to Euro- 
peans prior to French occupation, 
no member of which speaks all three 
languages, harboring intense sus- 
picion and hostility toward foreign- 
ers is clearly difficult to observe. 
Considering these difficulties, Dr. 
Miner’s work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a city 
structure developed outside of West- 
ern influence. 


What was intended however to 
close some of the gaps in folk-urban 
theory makes these gaps larger in 
fact. Dr. Miner proves his hypothe- 
sis that disorganization and conflict 
are present in Timbuctoo, but he 
fails to distinguish whether this 
“urbanization” is related to the 
“City” situation or to the multi- 
cultural and acculturative factors 
associated with Timbuctoo’s ethnic 
heterogeneity. Redfield and thus 
Miner appear to assume that having 
defined “folk traits,” they may de- 
fine “urban traits” as their opposite: 
hence what is not “‘folk” must either 
be “urban” or lie somewhere on a 
“continuum” between the two ex- 
tremes. Timbuctoo seemingly does 
not fit anywhere along this con- 
tinuum. The structure of the city is 
still fundamentally a kinship struc- 
ture, contrary to urban theory, 
though there is inconsistency in this 
structure normatively and behavior- 
istically. A degree of city-wide soli- 
darity is maintained by the Islamic 
religion, although only once in its 
history has Timbuctoo united in an 
attempt to defend itself against con- 
quest. The community is isolated, 


folklike, in that those with whom the 
inhabitants come in contact are not 
incorporated into the city’s life. In- 
terpersonal relations are impersonal, 
but so are those of some non-urban 
peoples. Social mobility in Timbuc- 
too is not so much that of individu- 
als as of a whole class, for instance, 
the former Gabibi slave class as- 
suming the status and role of the 
noble Alfa and Arma economically. 
The fundamental ethos of the city 
is derived from the “Market Cul- 
ture”: competition for wealth and 
hence status. The profit motive 
permeates all phases of life in Tim- 
buctoo. 


In any society, folk or urban, 
where there is competition, by 
definition there is bound to be social 
disorganization and impersonal re- 
lationships. Theoretically, if we 
equate the industrialization and 
technology of Western civilization — 
which are competitively organized — 
with urban traits, it follows that 
cities in contact with the West will 
exhibit these traits. But since various 
preliterate and distinctly non-urban 
societies such as the Dobuans de- 
scribed by R. F. Fortune* or the 
Indians of Guatemala, reported by 
Sol Tax,** also are characterized 
by secial disorganization and imper- 
sonal relationships, it becomes diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to locate 
Timbuctoo anywhere on a con- 
tinuum between a pure folk and a 
pure (modern Western) urban pole. 
Timbuctoo is a city, by Wirth’s 
criteria; but it is not a modern 
Western city — indeed, it was select- 
ed for study because it had developed 
outside the orbit of Western civiliza- 


*R. F. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu, 1932. 

**Sol Tax, ‘“‘The Municipios of the Mid- 
western Highlands of Guatemala,’’ American 
Anthropologist, 1937. 


tion — and the fact that it is char- 
acterized in part by disorganization 
and impersonal relations seems to be 
explained largely by ethnic diversity 
and the dominance of a commercial 
market structure through which 
many inter-ethnic relations are medi- 
ated. At best we might say that the 
city situation accelerates and in- 
tensifies conflicts arising out of an 
acculturative process. In view of 
this, Miner’s study suggests that the 
concept of a folk-urban continuum 
needs to be critically reassessed: it 
seems to this reviewer that the effort 
of Redfield and his followers to ex- 
pand the concept so as to accommo- 
date all types of communities some- 
where along such a scale of quanti- 
tative variation may be less realistic 
than the effort to classify communi- 
ties (or societies) qualitatively in 
some such terms as those suggested 
by Wilson and Kolb in their Socio- 
logical Analysis, where they distin- 
guish among “‘communal societies” 
— very much like folk societies; 
“‘complex-communal” societies — 
such as the Medieval town, and per- 
haps, Timbuctoo; and associational 
societies — like our modern Western 
urban-industrial society. 

Dr. Miner set out to “test an hy- 
pothesis, not prove a theory,” and to 
this extent he has succeeded. What 
theoretical implications he tries to 
draw are not consistent with either 
the data found by him or that of 
other researchers in other areas. But 
apart from the theoretical difficulties, 
the study of Timbuctoo is a valuable 
addition to the literature on Africa 
and the especially deficient ma- 
terial on non-Western city structure. 
While providing some of the build- 
ing blocks of future conceptual 
schemas, it also raises many ques- 
tions to which future investigations 
may provide answers. 
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HE two great developments of 

the twentieth century which are 
changing the social, economic, and 
intellectual lives of men are the 
motor car and the motion picture 
with its lusty offspring, television. 
The motion picture is possible only 
because of a biological phenomenon 
associated with vision, and called 
“after-image.” A negative “after- 
image” is commonly seen after look- 
ing at a brightly colored object or a 
very intense light. With ordinary in- 
tensities, positive ‘“‘after-images” are 
formed. This principle was recog- 
nized in 1824 by Roget, who pre- 
sented a paper before the Royal 
Society of London on “The per- 
sistence of vision with regard to mov- 
ing objects.” 

No further advance occurred in 
the development of motion pictures, 
except the devising of methods for 
viewing a series of drawings or still 
photographs representing successive 
phases of motion, until 1889, when 
Edison made use of the new, flexible 
nitrocellulose film produced by East- 
man. To be sure, Heyl in 1870 had 
made use of a ratchet and prawl 
mechanism for giving each image a 
momentary rest on the screen. This, 
of course, gave time for the retina to 
form an image and allow the previ- 
ous picture still persisting in con- 
sciousness to be associated with the 
next phase of motion. The ratchet 
and prawl mechanism was inde- 
pendently rediscovered by Edison 
(1889), who exposed to the eye 48 
pictures per second by this device. 
The width of the film and the ar- 
rangement of the sprocket holes to 
drive the film, as adopted by Edi- 
son, are standard today. The Lumi- 
éres in 1895 reduced the number of 


Pioneering with the Motion Picture in 
Biological Research 


Brenton R. Lutz, Professor of Biology 


exposures to 16 “frames” a second, 
a rate now accepted for silent cine- 
photography. When the film is pro- 
jected at the same rate, the actual 
speed of motion is accurately shown 
as it originally occurred. 

The advantages of the motion 
picture are now generally appreci- 
ated. Besides indicating the progress 
of motion, it permits a large number 
of persons to view simultaneously 
what normally only one person 
could see at a time. This is especially 
helpful when objects are seen 
through a microscope. It also makes 
a record of the procedure for later 
careful analysis of details, which are 
frequently missed when objects move 
with speed and complexity. Such a 
study is often aided by a modifica- 
tion of the rate, either of the original 
photography or the projection. The 
value of “slow motion” to reduce 
the speed for easy observation of 
rapid events is well known. Similarly, 
the principle of “time-lapse” pho- 
tography to make visible that motion 
which is normally imperceptible is 
now generally understood. 


UITE naturally cinephotography 

was accepted by most edu- 
cators and many workers in science, 
industry, and sports. In teaching, 
recording a new process in research, 
and in the presentation of a scien- 
tific paper, the motion picture has a 
unique place. One writer states, 
“The motion picture tells its story 
directly, simply, quickly and ele- 
mentally, not in words but in pic- 
torial pantomime.” The educa- 
tional possibilities were quickly real- 
ized. Between 1915 and 1925, seven 
companies were formed to make and 
distribute educational films for 


: 


schools and other educational or- 
ganizations. Among the scientists, 
the anatomists and surgeons saw at 
once that the motion picture could 
become a valuable device for record- 
ing and teaching. Strangely, in the 
field where motion is paramount, 
namely physiology, research workers 
have been slow to accept this new 
tool, although other biologists in- 
terested in living organisms have 
used motion pictures extensively, 
especially since color has been avail- 
able. The aura of the commonplace 
engendered by the use of motion 
pictures in the entertainment world, 
the burlesquing of life’s foibles by the 
animated cartoon, and the unedited, 
untitled, unabridged, and often un- 
appealing films of the amateur have 
been factors in preventing early ac- 
ceptance and use by the “intelli- 
gentsia.”” The same attitude toward 
television now exists. Only since the 
Second World War have the com- 
mittees of the American Physiologi- 
cal Society provided adequate fa- 
cilities for showing motion pictures 
at their scientific sessions. 

For the imaginative and intelli- 
gent person, the possibilities in the 
future development of the motion 
picture, and especially color tele- 
vision, in the field of communica- 
tions with reference to education 
and research are tremendous. To 
ignore the use of such means is to 
deny to large numbers of persons 
the basic method of education, 
namely learning through vision. Ed- 
ucators should be interested to 
know that the Library of Congress 
has now admitted the motion picture 
to the exclusive field of historical 
documentation, which includes text- 
books, monographs, and other au- 
thoritative printed materials. 

The following cataloguing agen- 
cies have official listings of scientific 
films, and in some cases indicate cer- 
tification: the U. S. Information 
Agency; the American College of 
Surgeons; the Academy-Interna- 


tional of Medicine; the Review Com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of Anatomists and the Wistar Insti- 
tute; the Library of Congress; and 
the Medical Audio-Visual Institute 
of the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges. 


i be Department of Biology in Bos- 
ton University has been a pioneer 
in the use of the motion picture for 
recording the results of research pro- 
cedures and in presenting research 
findings at scientific sessions. The 
Control of Small Blood Vessels, 1940, 
a one reel 16 mm monochrome, 
edited and fully titled, was one of the 
first motion pictures to serve as a 
complete scientific paper. While it 
was never intended for teaching pur- 
poses in the usual sense, it was widely 
accepted both for rental and sale, 
until 150 copies are now in the pos- 
session of educational institutions in 
this country and Europe. The rea- 
sons are obvious. It was the first film 
to show the activities of small blood 
vessels as seen through the high 
power of the microscope. Certain 
new features were shown: a) the 
stimulating micro-electrode, the 
nerve fiber being stimulated, and the 
reacting blood vessels were seen at 
one time in the field of the micro- 
scope: b) it demonstrated the prin- 
ciple of the motor-unit as applied to 
smooth muscle in blood vessels, by 
showing that they always respond to 
stimulation of their controlling nerve 
fibers in a definite and constant pat- 
tern: c) it demonstrated the existence. 
of vascular sphincters at the capillary 
origins, which could ration the 
blood to local areas: d) and it 
showed clearly the non-contracti- 
bility of the capillary wall, a long- 
standing controversial matter. 
Our first film was made possible 
by the use of the transparent retro- 
lingual membrane of the frog, or- 
iginally used in the first demonstra- 
tion of the “all or nothing” principle 
in skeletal muscle by Dr. Frederick 
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H. Pratt of our School of Medicine. 
The author adapted Dr. Pratt’s prep- 
aration for blood vessel study, using 
a beam-splitting prism on the micro- 
scope, a powerful zirconium lamp, a 
micromanipulator, and a motion 
picture camera. The first records of 
small blood vessel activity sum- 
marized in our film were made with 
this equipment. 


INCE 1945, we have used the 
S cheek pouch of the hamster as a 
preparation for the study and 
photographic recording of blood 
vessel physiology. During the Second 
World War, one branch of our 
armed forces had difficulty with a 
popular brand of tooth paste and a 
counter-irritant preparation made 
by the same company. The A.D. 
Little research laboratory was em- 
ployed to investigate the effect of the 
ingredients in these preparations on 
small blood vessels. Dr. George P. 
Fulton, then on the staff of the labor- 
atory, discovered that the mem- 
branous cheek pouch of the hamster 
was an excellent place to study 
small blood vessels. With the author, 
also retained by A. D. Little, Inc., 
the technique and instrumentation 
for small blood vessel study was de- 
veloped, and a kodachrome motion 
picture was made to document the 
results of the project. 


The technique of placing a micro- 
electrode or a micropipette, under 
the microscope, on a selected cell or 
nerve fiber and recording the re- 
sponses in motion pictures opened 
up a wide field of research. Our lab- 
oratory found the cheek pouch to be 
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a unique place to transplant ham- 
ster tumors, where they grow freely 
and symmetrically and can be meas- 
ured, treated, or photographed daily 
without undesirable disturbance of 
the animal. A kodachrome motion 
picture of the technique, the actual 
tumors at successive stages, and 
their growth curves was made under 
the direction of Dr. Donald I. Patt. 
Similarly, Dr. Arthur G. Humes 
has made a motion picture of the 
capillary net-work enveloping the 
pork roundworm larva when it en- 
cysts in a skeletal muscle fiber in the 
cheek pouch. A film illustrating the 
artificial production of white throm- 
boembolism, along with the occur- 
rence of white thrombi resulting 
from blood vessel injury, infection 
and tumor growth was made by Dr. 
Fulton and the author. The effect 
of cortisone on blood vessels was 
recorded on film under the direction 
of Dr. Leland C. Wyman. A film 
recording the effects of ionizing radi- 
ations on blood vessels was made by 
the author and his associate in- 
vestigators. 

Our latest film, taken at high mag- 
nification, shows the manner in 
which small bleeding spots, or pe- 
techiae, are formed. In no other way 
could such a process be recorded for 
careful study. Although an expensive 
procedure, the use of the motion 
picture has become with us an in- 
dispensable means of recording and 
presentation. Fortunately, the re- 
search has received substantial fi- 
nancial support from the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the United 
States Public Health Service, and 
the American Cancer Society. 


Dr. Edward Wagenknecht, Professor of English, will give the University 


Lecture, April 8, on the topic, “The Unknown Longfellow.” 


Boston University Publications—IV 


The Philosophical Forum 


In the fall of 1942, members of the 
Boston University Philosophical Club 
decided to cultivate interest in the 
spirit and ideas of philosophy and 
launched a new annual publication, 
The Philosophical Forum. The ori- 
ginal issue was not a spectacular or 
dramatic undertaking. Significant 
articles and reviews by individuals 
like Edgar S. Brightman, Albert C. 
Knudson, Julius S. Bixler, Richard 
Millard, David Easton, Janette New- 
hall, and others guaranteed its suc- 
cess. These men and women con- 
tributed their efforts, which together 
with those of the graduate students, 
achieved the anticipated goal. Over 
two hundred copies were sold the 
first year, and enthusiasm began to 
run high. The total cost of the publi- 
cation was less than $150; but with 
the revenue from advertising, Uni- 
versity subsidy, and support from 
the club, there was left a profit of al- 
most thirty dollars. 

In the second year, effort was 
doubled and equally good results 
were achieved. L. Harold DeWolf, 
Winfield S. Haycock, John Lavely, 
and Donald Wells, with a number of 
others, provided the content for the 
issue, and over a hundred more 
copies were sold than in the prior 
year. Each year since the first, this 
publication has functioned to share 
with others the values of philosophy 
and its method, particularly with 
reference to Boston University. Its 
spirit is completely free, and its edi- 
tors have included many different 
points of view. 

A wide variety of philosophical 
subjects has been discussed in its 
pages, including almost every area of 
philosophic inquiry from the philoso- 
phy of history to the defense of liber- 


Peter V. Corea, Editor 


alism. The great philosophers of 
history and their impact on the 
cultural development of mankind 
have been evaluated by serious 
students and philosophers. 

Many of the contributions have 
been made by members of the faculty 
and student body of the Graduate 
School of Boston University. Peter 
A. Bertocci and Walter G. Muelder 
should be added to the list of those 
already mentioned. Some contribu- 
tions have been made by distin- 
guished professors (some of whom are 
former graduate students who have 
achieved prominence in other col- 
leges and universities) and thus have 
raised the stature of The Philosophical 
Forum. Among these, to mention 
only a few, are such thinkers as W. H. 
Werkmeister, John Wild, Richard 
N. Bender, Robert N. Beck, Arthur 
W. Monk, C. J. Ducasse, and Royal 
M. Frye. 

Most of the important new books 
in the field of philosophy have been 
reviewed by the staff of The Philo- 
sophical Forum and by faculty and 
students of the Graduate School. 
The publication has earned the in- 
terest of publishers of philosophical 
works by its emphasis on this aspect 
of philosophical literature. It has 
been circulated to many of the 
libraries of the colleges and univer- 
sities of America, and in a few in- 
stances abroad. Its subscription list 
includes a number of public libraries 
as well as several hundred philoso- 
phers and students of philosophy. 

During its ten year history, the 
Forum has had some setbacks. When 
printing costs were almost doubled 
and circulation was doubtful, the 
editor thought of the possibility of 
discontinuing publication. However, 
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many friends came to the rescue; 
and five years later the publication 
appears to be in good health and to 
have fulfilled the hope of that editor, 
showing that “What is worth having 
is worth working for and paying 
for.” 

This publication is serving a use- 
ful purpose in the field of philosophy 
and for the Boston University Gradu- 
ate School. When Chancellor Daniel 
L. Marsh was consulted in 1942 as 
President of the University about the 
possibility and value of a philosophi- 
cal journal, he wished the venture 
success and hoped that it would be a 
fit and scholarly representative of the 
university. To his wishes he added 
the endorsement of the university 
and its concrete help in the form of 
a subsidy. Dr. Marsh’s interest at 
that time has been matched by the 


Talbert Abrams Award to Dean Macdonald 


enthusiasm of a number of others. 
The 1954 issue of The Philosophical 
Forum, Volume XII, is designed as a 
memorial volume dedicated to the 
late Professor Edgar S. Brightman. 
He considered the Forum the most 
important activity of the philosophy 
club, and his interest was one of the 
greatest factors of its success. A biog- 
raphy of Professor Brightman and a 
survey of his influence in philosophy, 
along with an evaluation of his 
system, will be included. 
The editorial and business staff 
of the Forum consists of: 
Peter V. Corea, Editor; 
Richard Hartman, Circulation 
Manager; 
Robert Harris, Treasurer; 
Dale White, Book Review Editor; 


an 
M. Alicia Corea, Business Manager. 


Dean Duncan E. Macdonald, of the Graduate School, received the 


Talbert Abrams Award from the American Society of Photogrammetry at 
the Photogrammetrical Awards Dinner, Thursday, January 14, 1954, in 
Washington, D. C. The award is made annually for the outstanding paper 
in the field of photogrammetrical engineering. Dr. Macdonald’s paper, 
“Image Motion in Air Photography,” appeared in the December, 1952, 
issue of Photogrammetric Engineering, volume 18, pp. 791-817. 


Foreign Students at the Graduate Level 


Of the 270 foreign students from 70 countries studying at Boston Uni- 
versity during the First Semester of the academic year 1953-1954, 92 from 41 
countries were enrolled in Schools and Colleges at the graduate level. The 
Graduate School had the largest number, 30; School of Theology, 20; School 
of Medicine, 18; School of Social Work, 5; College of Business Administra- 
tion, 4; School of Law, 4; School of Music, 4; School of Education, 3; 
School of Nursing, 3; and School of Public Relations and Communications, 1. 

The largest national group in all these Schools and Colleges numbered 8, 
from India; Nigeria and Germany followed with 6 each. The other countries 
represented, with the number of students from each, were: Canada, Hawaii, 
and Japan, with 5 each; British West Indies, China, Latvia, and Norway 
with 4 each; Thailand, 3; Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Greece, Korea, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, with 2 each; and, finally, 1 each from Bahamas, Belgium, 
Bermuda, Brazil, Cuba, Ethiopia, Finland, Guatemala, Hungary, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Jamaica, Lebanon, Lithuania, Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Panama, Southern Rhodesia, Switzerland, Trinidad, Turkey, and Uruguay. 


an 


Record of Research— XI 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members 
of the University staff or by students was compiled partly from information 
made available in the offices of the President of the University and of the 
Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the Boston Medical Quarterly, 
a publication of the Boston University School of Medicine and the Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Biology 


Futton, Georce P., Lutz, Brenton R., Jorres, Davip L., & Maynarp, 
Freperick W. “Vascular Effects in the Hamster Cheek Pouch after 
Irradiation,” Anatomical Record, 115 (1953), 446-7. 

Futton, Georce P., Lutz, Brenton R., & Pierce, Davin L. “Plasma 
Dicumarol Levels and Prothrombin Times in the Hamster,” Federation 
Proceedings, 12 (1953), 46. Abstract of paper presented at the American 
Physiological Society, April, 1953. 

Harris, Stuart K. “‘Birds of Essex County, Massachusetts,” Field List, 1952. 

. “Flora of the Summit of Mount Washington,” Mount Washington 
Observatory News Bulletin, July, 1953. 

Lutz, Brenton R., Futton, Georce P., Younc, GENEVIEVE, SHULMAN, 
Maurice H., & BerMAN, HERBERT J. “Petechial Formation in the 
Cheek Pouch of the Golden Hamster (Mesocricetus Auratus),” Federation 
Proceedings, 12 (1953), 92. Abstract of paper presented at the American 
Physiological Society, April, 1953. 

Lutz, Brenton R., and Patt, Donatp I. I. “White Thromboembolism in 
the Hamster Cheek Pouch after Trauma, Infection and Neplasia”; 
II. “The Use of the Hamster Cheek Pouch as a Site for Homologous 
and Heterologous Tumor Transplantation,” Bull. New England Med. 
Center, 14 (1952), 58-60. 

Maurice H., Futton, Georce P., & Moront, Georce P. 
“Effect of Cortisone Acetate on the Healing of Burns in the Hamster 
Cheek Pouch,” Federation Proceedings, 12 (1953), 132. Abstract of paper 
presented at the American Physiological Society, April, 1953. 

Wyman, LELanp C., Futon, Georce P., & SHULMAN, Maurice H. “Direct 
Observations on the Circulation in the Hamster Cheek Pouch in Ad- 
renal Insufficiency and Experimental Hypercorticalism,” Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 56 (1953), 643-658. 

Wyman, LELAND C., Futton, Georce P., & SHutMAN, Maurice H. “Effect 
of Adrenal Insufficiency and Experimental Hypercorticalism on the 
Circulation in the Hamster Cheek Pouch,” Federation Proceedings, 12 
(1953), 161. Abstract of paper and motion picture presented at the 
American Physiological Society, April, 1953. 

Wyman, LELanp C., Futon, GeorceE P., & SHULMAN, Maurice H. “Vaso- 
constriction in the Cheek Pouch of the Hamster during Cortisone 
Treatment,” Anatomical Record, 115 (1953), 449-450. 

Wyman, Letanp C., WuitngEy, Rage, & Patt, Donatp I. “Growth and 
Histochemistry of X-irradiated Regenerating Adrenocortical Tissue,” 
Federation Proceedings, 12 (1953), 161. Abstract of paper presented at the 
American Physiological Society, April, 1953. 
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Chemistry 


Heyn, Arno H. A., & Bercin, Martua J. “The Application of the Glass 
Electrode in Liquid Ammonia Systems,” Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, 75 (1953), 5120. 

MeEpaA.iA, Avrom I., & FREEDMAN, Haro.p H. “Configuration of Polybu- 
tadienes Prepared at High Temperature,” Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, 75 (1953), 4790-93- 


Classics 


Crawrorp, F. Stuart. Averrois Cordubensis Commentarium Magnum in Aristo- 
telis De Anima Libros. Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of 
America. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 592. 


Economics 
BELLEMORE, Douctas H. Investments: Principles, Practices, and Analysis. Com- 
lete Edition. New York: B. C. Forbes and Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
be 1953]. Pp. xvi, 808, xxviii, 809-836. 


Education 


ARBUCKLE, DuGaL_p S. Student Personnel Services in Higher Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1953. Pp. x, 352. 

BuTLER, Jupson A., “Certain Characteristics of General Education,” 
Journal of Higher Education, 24 (1953), 425-31- 

DurreE._, Donatp D., and Murpny, HELEN A. “The Auditory Discrimina- 
tion Factor in Reading Readiness and Reading Disability,” Education, 
73 (1953), 556-560. 

Makecuniz, GeorceE K. “Physical Education in Education,” pp. 43-52 
of Special Supplement (of Bulletin of Physical Education) issued in con- 
nection with the 1953 conference held at Wadham College, Oxford, 
July 4-8, 1953. 

English 

BapceEr, Kincssury. “Brother Jesus and the Ideal Christ,” The Universalist 
Leader, 135 (July, 1953), 179-180. 


. “Toward a Gospel of Universalism,” ibid. (May, 1953), 137-8. 


. “What a Free Religious Fellowship Means,” The Edge, 1 (1953), 
No. 1. 


Fine Arts 


Levitine, Georce. “David’s ‘Sieyés’ in the Fogg Museum and Girodet’s 
‘De Séze Méditant la Défense du Roi,’” The Burlington Magazine, 95 
(October, 1953), 335-7: 


Government 


Boston University. THE Gaspar G. Bacon LECTURES ON THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE Unitep States. The Supreme Court: Vehicle of Revealed 
Truth or Power Group, 1930-1937. By Alpheus T. Mason. Boston: Boston 
University Press. 1953. 58 pp. 

Boston University. The Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States, 1940-1950. Boston: Boston University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 541- 

Newman, J., & Gress, Husert. “The American Congressman’s 
Independence,” The Fortnightly, No. 1037 New Series, (May, 1953), 
301-7. 


—— 


Library 
Herrick, Mary D. “The Development of a Classified Catalog for a Uni- 
versity Library,” College and Research Libraries, 14 (1953), 418-24. 


Psychiatry 

GarpNER, GeorcE E. “Psychiatric Referals for Delinquent Children,” 
Pub. Health Rep., 68: 578-82, June, 1953. 

MALAMUD, Winuiam. “The Psychiatric Aspects of a Journal of the 
Towa State Medical Society, 43 (Nov. 1953), 461-66 

. a Today — Goals & Results,” Mental Hospitals, 4 (Sept., 

1953), 4 

The Scottish Rite Medical Research Program: Twenty Years of Service to 

Mankind in the Campaign against Disease. Supplement to the Scottish Rite 

Supreme Council News Letter, 12 (Dec. 1953), No. 3. 15 pp. 


Psychology 


ALBERT, Rosert S. “Comments on the Scientific Function of the Concept of 
Cohesiveness,” American Journal of Sociology, 59 (Nov. 1953), 231-4. 


Public Relations 


STEPHENSON, Howarp, & PRATZNER, WESLEY Fiske. Publicity for Prestige and 
Profit. Foreword by President Harold C. Case. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1953. Pp. xi, 304. 


Surgery 

Byrne, JOHN J. “Biliary Fistulas,” Am. 7. Surg., 86: 181-7, Aug. 1953. 

Byrne, JoHN J., & Botromiey, Georce T. “Bile Peritonitis in Infancy,” 
Am. 7. Dis. Child., 85: 694-7, June, 1953. 

Frank, N. R., Cucett, D. W., GAENsLER, Epwarp A., & Ex.ts, L.B. 
‘Ventilatory Studies in Mitral Stenosis, a Comparison with Findings in 
Primary Pulmonary Disease,” Am. 7. Med., 15: 60-75, 1953. 

GaAENSLER, Epwarp A., Patron, W. E., VERSTRAETEN, J. M., & BADGER, 
T. L. “Pulmonary Function in Pregnancy. III. Serial Observations in 
Patients with Pulmonary Insufficiency,” Am. Rev. Tuberc. 67: 779-797; 
June, 1953. 

LAWRENCE, KNow Les B., MERRILL, K., & ARNOLD, G. “Biliary-tract Sur- 
gery in Elderly Patients,” Arch. Surg., 67: 92-9, July, 1953. 


E. S. Brightman Number of the Personalist 


Readers will be interested to know that the Autumn, 1953, issue of the 
Personalist: An International Review of Philosophy, Religion, and Literature ap- 
peared as the “Edgar Sheffield Brightman Number.” 

The articles honoring Professor Brightman’s memory and dealing with 
his work are: “Brightman: Ex Umbras [sic] in Lucem,” by Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling; “The Psychological Nature of Personality,” by Gordon W. All- 
port; “Edgar Sheffield Brightman,” by Peter A. Bertocci; “From Bowne’s 
Oldest Living Graduate,” by C.A.S. Dwight; “Brightman: Colleague and 
Friend,” by William Ernest Hocking; “Brightman: A Personal Word,” by 
Albert C. Knudson; “Professor Edgar S. Brightman and Latin-American 
Philosophy,” by Francisco Romero; and “Hegelian Influences in Bright- 
man,” by Herbert C. Sanborn. 


